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HOW DO YOU KNOW 
YOU'RE A PRO? 


There are ways of finding out. 
Here’s one approach. 


WHEN CAN YOU BE FLEXIBLE? 

How do you deal with those 

“twilight zone” questions of discipline? 
EMPLOYEE HEALTH IS YOUR BUSINESS 


Health and safety have a definite tie-in 
~ with the way a department is run. 


MEET THE STAFF: THE INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


Here’s how one staff specialist 7 
can help you in your job. 
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“This | Believe...” 


Leadership 
and Flexibility 
by Clarence B. Randall 


ISE AND EFFECTIVE leadership is prac- 
W ticed only by those who have over- 
come, as far as humanly possible, all limita- 
tions of the mind. Management functions 
within no single frame of reference. Its scope 
is as wide as that of the whole operation, as 
broad as life itself. Whatever constricts the 
mind must be overcome. As the ladder of 
responsibility is climbed, each successive step 
demands more and more flexibility of intel- | ] 
lect, more and more capacity to comprehend 
divergent forces, and more and more power 
to correlate them into a unified whole. 

—from “The Myth of the Specialist” 
Dun’'s Review and Modern Industry 
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OU 


you 


youre 


By Lawrence A. Appley | 


President, American Management Association 


Recestry I SPOKE on “The Pres- 

ent Status 
Management” to the entire manage- 
ment group of one company. Dur- 
ing the discussion that followed, a 
supervisor asked: “How do I know 
whether I am a professional man- 
ager?’ Here is an approach to the 
answer. 

Get away by yourself, where you 
can do some prolonged and uninter- 
rupted thinking. First, ask yourself 
this question: Am I on top of my 
job—am I in control—am I in com- 
mand of- myself and my work? 
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of Professional 


The answer to this is to be found in 
the answers to other questions, all 
depending on self-appraisal. 

Is my work and that of my de- 
partment guided by _ carefully- 
worked-out plans? Do I know what 
is it to be done tomorrow, next week, 
next month? Have I any concept or 
have I done any thinking as to the 
long-range future of the depart- 
ment? Have I outlined any specific 


measures to increase cleanliness and 


efficiency in the department, to re- 
duce costs, to improve quality, to 
raise morale, to motivate my people 


to give of their best? A pro knows 
what he wants to do and when. 

Do I know the company’s policies 
affecting my department? Are there 
additional policies which I have 
created or should set up? Are these 
in writing and understood by those 
involved? A pro clearly establishes 
the rules of the game. 

Is my department well organized? 
Does everybody know exactly what 
he is supposed to do, how much he 
has to do, and what his relation- 
ships are with other people? Do I 
~ have the best possible type of organ- 


izational structure for my needs? 


This point is important whether I 
have one person or fifteen working 
for me. A pro is continuously con- 
scious of the importance of good or- 


ganization. 
Do I have controls in the form of 
goals, standards, measurements, 


and built-in safety devices? A pro 
knows that he has to have controls 
that will tell him what is happen- 
ing, and some controls that will stop 
improper action automatically. 
Have I incentives and rewards 
that are properly related to work 
performance? Is my recognition of 
good performance timely, and is 


discipline for poor performance fair: 


and firm? A pro has the respect of 
his people because he recognizes 
their individual merit. 


Does the leadership of the depart- 


ment inspire my people to give me 
the authority that I need to do my 
job? The greatest authority a man- 
ager can receive is that which comes 


from below. No one from above can 


equal it through edict or legislation. 


Is there anything specifically that I 
am doing which makes my people 
perform better for me than they 
would for someone else? A pro is 
sensitive to the impact of his leader- 
ship on his environment. 

These are a few questions that 
will, at least, stimulate your think- 
ing on the matter. It is doubtful that 
anyone can say “yes” to all of them. 
If you can’t, the next thing to consid- 
er is that a pro is a continuing stu- 
dent of management. If you are find- 
ing and taking advantage of regular 
opportunities to develop yourself as 
a professional manager, you are 


well on the way.. 


A pro has confidence in himself. 
He knows that his work requires 
both knowledge and skill. He ac- 
cepts the fact that knowledge comes 
from study, and skill comes from 
informed and intelligent practice— 
and he ts willing to put in the effort 
required to increase his stock of 
both commodities. 

Visualize, if you will, a layman 
trying to perform a surgical opera- 
tion. Compare him with a highly 


skilled surgeon. The difference is 


obvious. The surgeon surely has 
more confidence in his ability to do 
the job! Management is similar in 
its professional requirements. Just 
as much study, knowledge, practice, 
and skill are required to plan and 
to motivate the work of individuals 
as are needed to care for their phys- 
ical well-being. 
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WHEN 


CAN 


By Keith Davis. 


Chairman, Department of Management 
Arizona State University 


Adapt your disciplinary approach 
to the individual and the situation. 


HEN a supervisor must take 

disciplinary action, how can 
he maintain consistency and at the 
same time be flexible enough to re- 
spect the unique nature of each sit- 
uation and each person? 

The question is a tough one. For 
the virtue of consistency is, of 
course, that it makes for admin- 
istrative simplicity and avoids 
charges of discrimination. It can be 
argued that unequal treatment un- 
dermines teamwork, and that the 
safe policy is never to yield an inch, 
make concessions, or recognize ex- 
tenuating circumstances. Unions 


often. take this stand to secure a. 


more stable union-management re- 
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lationship. They require the com- 


pany to make specific rules and 
follow them to the letter. If this phi- 
losophy prevails, and there is a list 
of specific offenses and penalties, — 
discipline and loyalty can be main- 
tained only if management sticks to 
the rules absolutely. : 
But something is lost with inflex- 
ible discipline of this kind. Un- 
swerving adherence to the rules 


_ breeds mass conformity, a passive 


acceptance rather than a positive 
team spirit. It takes the “heart’” out 
of disciplinary action. There is no 
longer anything personal in the dis- 
ciplinary relationship; men become 
victims of a lifeless system. 


ff 


Should managers, then, go to the 
other extreme—avoid rules and 
leave it to human judgment to in- 
terpret policy in individual cases? 
Most likely, neither complete rigid- 
ity or complete liberality is the an- 


swer. The solution is a balance be- . 


tween the two extremes. 


Striking a balance 

The flexible approach is more in 
accord with concepts of human re- 
lations developed in recent years. It 
respects, dignity and individual dif- 
ferencés. In effect, it says, “Man- 
agement is obligated to treat people 


alike insofar as they are alike, but to _ 


treat them differently insofar as they 
are different and acting in different 
situations.” 
This policy is also consistent with 
the basic aim of disciplinary action, 
which is to encourage adherence to 
the rules in the future, rather than 
to punish past infractions. Since 


people respond differently to the 


same treatment, different disciplin- 
ary actions are necessary to achieve 
“equal” results. 

Take, for example, the case of 


Joe, a responsible, usually conscien- . 
tious employee who, because. of a > 
communication slip-up at home and 


a chain of unfortunate circum- 
stances, fails to notify his supervisor 
of his absence until three days have 
gone by. Bill, on the other hand, -is 
the devil-may-care sort who has 
openly boasted that the reason for 
his absences is none of his supervi- 


sor’s business. He, too, is out for 


three days, and on the third day 
sends a telegram from a resort town 
saying, “Car broke down. Hope to 
return Monday.” Is it likely that ex- 
actly equal penalties for the two 
employees will have the same effect 
on them? 
Considerations such as adminis- 


trative ease and clear-cut union-— 


management procedures may favor 
a rigid disciplinary approach, but a 
more mature industrial relations cli- 
mate will develop greater flexibility. 
Each step forward in this direction, 
however, will depend on continuing 
improvement in the quality of su- 
pervision, as well as in union-man- 
agement relations. The organization 
that has poor supervisors and is al- 
ways at odds with the union has to 
be fairly exact and inflexible in its 


disciplinary policy, or it will find 


itself constantly in arbitration. 


One bad apple... 

Not long ago I was consulted. by 
a statewide employers’ association 
that had been losing an abnormally 


large number of hard-fought -griev- 


ances in arbitration. I found that 
most of the lost cases involved “fair- 
ness,” or equity, grievances. I also 
found that 80 per cent of these equi- 
ty-discipline cases had arisen in one 
company alone. Out of approxi- 
mately 200 companies in the asso- 
ciation this single organization: was 
the trouble spot. The fact was that 
it was poorly managed and had a 
tough union, but was still trying to 
interpret disciplinary policy loosely. 
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THE SUPERVISOR’S ROLE 


In the administration of a more flexible disciplinary policy, 
the key man is the supervisor. Among his obligations: 

1. To believe in the premise of flexible discipline—that it en- 
hances personal dignity and functions constructively, rather than 


punitively. 


2. To be willing to assume the responsibility of making deci- 


SIONS. 


3. To train himself to be objective and view each case indi- 


vidually. 


4. To communicate his reasons for differing decisions in differ- — 
ing cases, so that his employees will find them acceptable. 
5. Even in varying circumstances, to remain basically con- 


sistent. 


Steps toward flexibility 


Suppose that a supervisor wants 
to work toward a more flexible dis- 
ciplinary policy. How does he go 
about it? 

He must realize, first, that the ev- 
olution of a basic change in the 
work atmosphere is a long-term pro- 
cess. A rule can be changed fairly 
quickly, but mutual confidence. and 
enduring attitudes cannot be ex- 
pected to appear overnight. 

If he is to assume responsibility 
for interpretation of disciplinary 
policy, the supervisor must be ca- 
pable of reaching sound decisions. 
Each time he makes a disciplinary 
move, the company’s welfare is af- 
fected, as well as his own reputa- 
tion. Walkouts have occurred be- 
cause of a wrong decision made by 
a supervisor. : 

The answer is not to sidestep de- 
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cisions, but rather to think them 
through with as much objectivity as 
possible. The supervisor’s decisions 
should be based not only on prece- 
dent, but on consideration of all the 
particular circumstances, plus the 
particular person involved, in each 
case. 

And, when the supervisor has 
reached a decision, he should stick . 
with it. If he gets a reputation for 
being wishy-washy, or a pushover, 


-morale will suffer, as well as disci- 


pline. 


Flexibility in action 

When he makes an apparent ex- 
ception, the supervisor must be able 
to establish a reason for treating the 
particular employee and the parti- 
cular situation differently. Further- 


-more, he must be able to communi- 


cate his reason to his employees, 


and show why the distinctions are 
significant in that particular case. 

Disciplinary action is likely to be 
most effective when the employee 
feels that it is the offense that-is be- 
ing criticized, not himself as a per- 
son. Too often in the heat of an ar- 
gument a supervisor is goaded into 
condemning the offending worker 
rather than his offense. There is a 
difference between falling down on 
a job and being a confirmed loafer, 
between an unwise act and a totally 


foolish one. An offense can be 


stopped immediately, but a person 
changes very gradually. 
It is essential that the worker 


know when he has committed a vio- 


lation. Even if extenuating circum- 
stances make a penalty unnecessary, 
the supervisor must tell him that he 


is aWare of the infraction, and that. 
it has been judged in accordance © 


with policy. The supervisor must not 
turn his back on infractions and 
then suddenly crack down on an 
employee without warning. , | 
For example, a worker was dis- 
charged for smoking on a stair land- 
ing in a dangerous chemical opera- 
tion. Discharge was clearly within 
the rules for this offense, but when 
the case came to arbitration, he 
claimed that the supervisor had dis- 
criminated against him, since many 
other employees smoked on _ the 
landing and, in fact, were still doing 
‘it. He challenged the arbitrator to 
count the cigarette butts on the floor, 
and, sure enough, there were butts 
all over the place. The worker was 


immediately reinstated with back 
pay. 

In achieving disciplinary flexibil- 
ity, Consistency is really not a con- 
tradiction, but the key. A vaguely 
defined penalty generally has little 
deterrent effect. And the effect is 
likely to be nil if the employee is 


not even sure he will be penalized. 
So, the disciplinary motto should be, 


‘Predictability but not inflexibility.” 
Employees feel more. secure when 
they can predict how supervisors will 
react to breaches of discipline, 
whether theirs or others. For them- 
selves, they want to know what they 
may or may not-do, without having 
to ask like children. For them- 
selves and others, they want assur- 
ance that treatment will be equal 
under equal circumstances, and that 


no one is likely to get either a better 


deal or a raw deal. 


takes doing 


When a supervisor achieves this 
understanding, he has created a dis- 
ciplinary climate that makes the 
most of both individual and group 
drives. But remember that this ap- 
proach—combining firmness with 
flexibility—is like a highly complex 
machine: It’s fine so long as it is 
functioning efficiently. If something 
goes wrong, however, there can be 


_ far more trouble than would follow 


the breakdown of a less intricate 


system. The absolute essential of 


this balanced disciplinary _ policy 
is- responsible, intelligent manage- 
ment. 
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By Samuel Farmer 


Purchasing Division Manager, 
American Management Association 


His job: finding ways to help your 
department make a better product. 


O FIND OUT what kinds of problems 
ie bothering his foremen, one plant 
manager sometimes asks them: 

“If a man wise enough to answer any 
questions you had should walk through 
your department door, what would you 
ask- him first?” 
More often than not, the question goes 

something like this: | 

“Can you give me one good reason 
why I need all these staff people breath- 
ing down my neck eight hours a day?” 

The dilemma is a widespread one: In 
an industrial era when many specialized 
jobs must be coordinated, some supervi- 
sors are still blindly prejudiced against 


STAFF: 
| 
i 
| 
f 
j 
8 


staff specialists. And many staff 
people show something less than 
affection for line supervisors. _ 

Since misunderstanding breeds 
more misunderstanding, such preju- 
dice feeds on itself. The supervisor 
who resents a staff man from the 


start may bring out the worst in him, 


thus confirming his prejudice. Or if 
the staff man is arrogant, the super- 
visor may retaliate in kind, and rela- 
tions will break down completely. 
What can be done to break this 
vicious cycle? The supervisor can't 
singlehandedly transform his rela- 
tionship with a staff specialist; that 


takes understanding and coopera- 


tion by the staff man as well. But 
the supervisor can help break the 
cycle by learning the answers to 
these questions: 

e What does this staff specialist 
do? 

e How can he help me in my 
job? 

e How can I help iin do -his 
job? 

Let’s put one staff specialist un- 
der the spotlight: the industrial en- 
gineer. 


When the industrial engineer ar- 


rives to analyze the way a depart- 
ment functions, chances are that a 


change in existing routine is not too 


far behind. Soon afterward the su- 
‘pervisor may receive orders that 
change the standards for output, re- 
define work-process flow, - redesign 
the job-order ticket, introduce a 
new-materials handling setup, or re- 
locate equipment. 


-even small changes, 


The supervisor may take this as 
a reflection on his own work. 

“IT was doing all right,” he’s like- 
ly to say,. “until this character with 
a slide rule fouled up my depart- 
ment.”’ 

Sometimes an_ industrial engi- 
neer can generate such resentment 
through his own ineptitude in work- 
ing with the supervisor. But the 
supervisor’s antagonism could arise 
from his own failure to understand 
the. industrial engineer’s functions 
and responsibility. The industrial 
engineer may have a _ legitimate 
gripe when he says, “That foreman 
is dedicating his life to making sure 
there aren't any changes made in 
his department—even if they're 
good ones.’ 

-~He may cite the foreman’s ap- 
parent unwillingness to try any new 
suggestions, his reluctance to make 
or his argu- 
ment that top management will 
never accept a new system. 


What do they have in common? 


Before taking a close look at the 
industrial engineer’s specific role, 
let’s consider what he has in com- 
mon with other members of. staff. 
Like them, he operates in an ad- 
visory capacity—unlike the super- 
visor, who is directly responsible for 
the work of employees. As one con- 
sultant put it recently: “The man- 
ager with line authority says -‘do’; 
the manager with functional author- 
ity says ‘if and when you do, do it 
this way.’” Thus, staff people may 
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furnish technical information, per- 
form studies, or help in evaluating 
problems. 

The industrial engineer’s work 
affects a wide variety of activities: 
laying out machinery, determining 
the most efficient work flow, conduct- 
ing and interpreting time-and-motion 


studies, setting up job-evaluation 


procedures, establishing inventory- 
control systems, and others. When 
he isn’t working the bugs out 
of new equipment or a new system, 
he may be searching for weaknesses 


in established methods and old ma- 


chines. Recently the industrial en- 
gineer has become more preoccu- 
pied with automation techniques 
and electronic data-processing 
equipment. He may also have be- 
come involved in the company’s 
value-analysis program. But what- 
ever he does, his goal is always to 
find new ways to make the produc- 
tion system easier, cheaper, and 
safer. 


Where his skills help 


The industrial engineer supple- 
ments the supervisor's work in sev- 
eral ways. First, since he is primar- 
ily a fact-gatherer, he can study the 


department more objectively than. 


can the supervisor, who is right in 
the thick of things eight hours a day. 

Second, he has the time—and the 
specialized techniques—to concen- 
trate on a detailed study of depart- 
ment operations, while the super- 


visor is busy with the many daily 


problems. For example, let’s say 
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that a complex new piece of capital 
equipment has been delivered to 


-the department. It’s the supervisor’s 


responsibility to check out the new 


‘machine, but he can’t do it all by 


himself. Before the machine can 
take its place on the line it may re- 


quire weeks of concentrated atten- 


tion. 

Here’s where the industrial en- 
gineer plays a vital role. He can 
stay with the new machine con- 
stantly. He can come up with the 
facts on how the machine is shaping 
up, the amount of down time and 
what causes it, whether the start-- 
ing method can be improved, wheth- 
er the raw-material feed is correctly 
positioned, whether set-up tools, 
jigs, fixtures, and dies are designed 
to fit into place easily. 


Versatile trouble shooter 


The industrial engineer’s skills 
can be called in to help solve a 
broad variety of problems. Here are 
three examples: 

e Fred Medina and Bill Hotch- 
kiss were both general foremen. 


They both supervised three shifts of 


a large department in a wire and 
cable plant. But there any similari- 
ties ended. Fred, though less expe- 
rienced than Bill, ran an efficient, 
trouble-free department. His equip- 
ment was consistently on standards, | 
he had a good record on down time. 
and there were few rejects on qual- 
ity. Bill, on the other hand, was 
always in trouble. He was frequent- 
ly behind schedule, and more griev- 


ances were filed from his depart- 
ment than from any other. 

There was one big difference in 
the way the two men operated: 
Fred and the industrial engineer 
_ worked well together, while Bill 
and the industrial engineer were 
barely on speaking terms. 

With some effort, Fred persuaded 


Bill to try some of the industrial 


engineer's ideas. Bill soon began to 
get solid results, and within six 
months he was. occasionally doing 
even better than Fred on scrap av- 
erages, efficiency, and down time. 
e A fur storage company had a 
special labor-cost problem because 
of seasonal fluctuations in its. busi- 
ness. During the summer, things 
were quiet, but when fall arrived it 
wasn't unusual to have .as many as 
700 furs checked out of storage in 
one. day. More people had to be 
hired, and that not only added to 
labor costs but also hurt efficiency, 
since they often made mistakes. 


The foreman of the department 
asked the industrial engineer to 
make a study of the situation. On 
the basis of the study, the two men 
worked out a new work-process 
flow, realigned storage areas by size 
and type of fur, and redesigned the 
customer’s receipt so that it showed 
where the fur was located in the 
warehouse. 

Under the new system it took 
only one ‘minute to check out and 
deliver a fur—before it had taken 
eight to ten minutes. Thus, service 
was improved and costs cut. 

ein a chemical plant, mainte- 
nance breakdowns were making a 
mess of production schedules. The 


maintenance foreman insisted that 


new equipment and methods were 
needed to prevent the costly break- 
downs, but he hadn’t been ‘able to 
convince the plant engineer and 
works manager. He asked the in- 
dustrial engineer to help him gather 
data that would prove his case. 


What's in It for You? 


Cooperation with your industrial engineer can bring you sub- 
stantial rewards. Here’s what he can offer you: 

1. Time. While you concentrate on your over-all responsi- 
bilities, he can study a single problem. - 

2. Objectivity. You are right in the thick of things; he can 
pull away and analyze a problem from a fresh viewpoint. | 

3. Training. The industrial engineer has highly skilled tech- 
niques for handling a variety of specialized problems. 
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Each time there was a mainte- 
nance breakdown, the foreman and 
the industrial engineer got together 
to figure out why it had happened 
and how a recurrence could be pre- 
vented. Then, armed with the proof, 
they convinced higher management 
that new equipment and new meth- 
ods were needed to improve main- 
tenance performance. 

_ What do these three success sto- 
ries have in common? In each case, 
the supervisor used the industrial 


engineer's specialized knowledge to 


improve his department. 


It works both ways 


The industrial engineer, in turn, 
needs help from the supervisor to do 
his job effectively. The foreman 
knows the specific problems in his 
department and he probably has 
ideas about solving them. The in- 
dustrial engineer needs his coopera- 
tion. 

Here are some things a supervi- 
sor can do to help the industrial 
engineer: | 

Recognize and accept the indus- 
trial engineer's role in achieving de- 
partment and company goals. Even 
in our personal lives we need staff 
services. Your doctor is one exam- 
ple. You tell him your symptoms, 
your medical history, what you 
think is wrong. You cooperate with 
him in any diagnostic study he 
makes of your illness. And you 
make full use of his specialized 
skills in order to cure whatever ails 
you. | 
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Let the industrial engineer know 
what your problems are. Try draw- 
ing up a check list of your major 
problems—along with what you 
think are the basic causes. Which 


problems do you think the industrial 


engineer can help you solve? 
Don't treat the engineer’s reports 
as reflections on your ability. As an 
objective fact-finder, the industrial 
engineer’s responsibility is to point 
out inefficiencies. When he points 
out areas that can be improved, he 
is not placing any blame. In turn, 
the supervisor should look. at these 
findings with equal objectivity. 
Give support to the industrial en- 
gineer. The industrial engineer is 
just as fallible as anyone else in the 


company. He may take a direction 


that the supervisor knows is mis- 
taken. Out of antagonism, the su- 
pervisor may simply let him head 
full speed for disaster. 

Not only is this wasteful of time 
and money, but it will make future 
cooperation impossible. If the in- 
dustrial engineer seems to be out to 
get the supervisor, it may be be- 
cause he thinks the supervisor is out 
to get him. On the other hand, the 
supervisor. who clearly shows 
through his words and actions that 
he is supporting the industrial engi- 
neer will probably get his support in 
return. 

For example, the supervisor 
should try to straighten out disagree- 
ments by discussing them with the 
industrial engineer first, rather than 


‘complaining to higher management. 


Be willing to try out the industrial 


engineer's ideas. the industrial 
engineer suggests a new way of do- 
ing things, think twice before turn- 
ing thumbs down. Are you judging 
the change on its merits, or is your 
opinion: colored by the fact that 
somebody from outside the depart- 
ment is suggesting it? oe 
sure your subordinates 
know the function of the industrial 
engineer. - Imagination can’ work 
overtime when the hard facts are 


missing. To prevent rumors, resent- - 


ment, and misunderstanding, a su- 
pervisor should tell his people what 
the industrial: engineer is doing in 


their department. They should get. 


the facts directly from the super- 
visor, not from the engineer. If 
the supervisor leaves his subordi- 
nates in the dark, they may turn to 
the engineer for information, thus 
undermining the supervisor's au- 


thority. 


Cooperation between staff and 
line is, of course, a give-and-take 
proposition. The supervisor should 
expect the industrial engineer to do 
his part, too—to work closely with 
him, discuss his plans and his find- 
ings. But cooperation has to start 
somewhere, and the results you get 
from working with the industrial 
engineer may make you glad you 
took the initiative. 


Short Scheduling Makes Big Jobs Easier | ‘ 


TAKE A JOB Consisting of several parts and requiring forty hours to 
complete. Assign a man to the whole job—but don't be surprised 
if it takes him much longer than forty hours. 

Take the same job, break it down into five eight-hour assign- 
ments—and watch him complete it on time. That's short schedul- 
ing, and it can save hours of working time. 

Short scheduling is breaking a job down into components so that 
a worker can concentrate on one part at a time. A maintenance 
supervisor asked a worker to scrape a wall, patch and prime-coat 
it, and then apply two coats of paint. While the worker was scrap- 
ing. he was planning the patching, priming, and painting; as a 
result, the scraping took longer than it was supposed to. Another. 
worker, asked simply to actape. a similar wall, finished it far more 


quickly. 


Short scheduling has another advantage: 


It allows you to break 


down complicated jobs into parts that can be assigned within the 
normal routine. A major project may require forty hours’ work, | 

and you may not be able to free one. man for that period. If you 
can divide the project into ten parts of four hours each, however, 
you may be able to fit the job into your usual schedule. 


—Pacific Factory 
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| 
Employee 
ezeaitn 
Is our 
Business 
dh 


By Donald H. Robinson, M.D. | 


A do-it-yourself health program can pay 
dividends in increased production 


BVIOUSLY, EVERY SUPERVISOR 
has a stake in the health and 
safety of the people who work in his 
department. This doesn’t mean that 
he has to be the doctor, but—in the 
interests of keeping his operation 
running smoothly—he can be the 
next best thing. 
If your company has a medical 
staff, it’s important to see that your 


people use its services, and consult 


the nurse or doctor in aspirin-size 
as well as splint-size cases.* But if 
there is no medical staff—you’re on 
your own. And then the question 
becomes: What can you do to pro- 


* See If There’s a Doctor in the House, 
SM, July, 1960. 
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mote your workers’ health and 
safety? 


Physical measures 


To promote good health and 
safety, take these precautions: 

1. Maintain proper heat, light, 
and ventilation in the shop. 3 

2. Insist on good housekeeping, 
both for safety and for efficiency. 
3. See that employees have. nec- 
essary protective clothing, machin- 
ery guards, and other safety devices 


_—and see that they use the equip- 


ment. 

4. If toxic solvents or sprays are 
used in your department, try to 
find nontoxic or less toxic substi- 


tutes. If that is not feasible, take 
appropriate protective 
Be particularly cautious with chlo- 
rine-containing compounds such as 


carbon tetrachloride, and with those 


containing lead or phosphorus, such 
as Parathion. 


Personal measures 


Then,.there are personal factors 
to consider: | 

1. If company policy does not re- 
quire medical examinations of job 
applicants, it will pay you to ques- 
tion each applicant about the cur- 
rent state of his health and the na- 
ture and duration of past illnesses. 
(Obviously, if he is not in good 


health, he is a any employment 


investment. 


2. Encourage each employee to. 
have a family physician to whom- 


he can turn not only for treatment 
but for general health information. 


3. Become familiar with your. 


workers’ usual patterns of behavior. 
‘Changes in behavior patterns— 
either sudden or gradual—are often 
storm warnings. 

4. If a man’s behavior does 
change in some significant way—if 
his work falls off, or his absences in- 
crease—ask him what he thinks the 
problem is. If he has a health prob- 
lem, urge him to see a doctor. If it 


appears to be an emotional prob- — 


lem, and he wants to talk about it, 
you may be able to help him sim- 
ply by listening. * 


measures. 


5. When an employee returns 
from a prolonged sick leave, have 
him ask his physician to specify 
what he should and should not do— 
the amount of standing, climbing, 
lifting, the kinds of positions he 
may assume, etc. Convalescence is 
often slow; ‘trying to hasten it can 
trigger a setback. 

6. Be on the lookout for short- 


term but frequent absences. An 


employee who is often out with 
minor ailments probably needs a 
general medical check-up. Then, 
too, it is generally true that in any 
work group a small percentage of 
people account for a large per- 
centage of illness and absenteeism. 
If you can pare the absentee rate 
within this small group, your re- 
ward in increased. departmental 
productivity may be substantial. 


In an emergency— 


Every supervisor—unless he is 
very lucky—has to deal with an 


emergency health problem at one 


time or another. To be prepared 
for such situations in your organiza- 
tion you should: 

1. Find out the telephone num- 


ber and address of a physician, an 


ambulance service, and a_ hospital 
to be called in case of emergency. 
Post these directions on the bulletin 
board and inform all employees of 
them. 

2. Know how to give first aid. If 
possible, take a Red Cross or oth- 


° See Problem Workers—Or Workers With Problems? In the February 1961, SM for a 
fuller discussion of the supervisor's role in handling emotional problems on the job. 
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er professionally-conducted course, 
and have at least one employee 
similarly instructed. Urge the others 
to learn at least the rudiments of 
first aid. 

3. Keep first aid equipment in an 
accessible place, and see that all 
employees know where it is. Check 
your supplies regularly. 

If an employee 
acutely ill, don’t send him home. 
Get him to a doctor—or, Jf neces- 
sary, call a doctor. Promptsaction 
may save the man from serious 


complications and also save 


other employees from contagion. 
If a contagious disease crops up, 
call for the experienced help of your 
local or state public health depart- 
ment. You should, of. course, get 


seems to be 


the approval of your superior for 
such consultation. 


Believe in it 


In this prescription for the health 
of your employees there is one 
more ingredient—perhaps the most 
important one: It is your own inter- 
est in the program you set up. 

It is essential that you set an ex- 
ample, that you observe your own 
rules. If employees. sense that you 
are not really interested, they will 
brush off rules and regulations. If, 
on the other hand, they feel your 
genuine concern for their welfare, 
they will almost certainly cooper- 
ate, follow the rules, and make a 
real effort to understand the point of 
your program. 


PLAN YOUR OWN HEALTH PROGRAM 


The. supervisor planning a health program should sit down 
and analyze all the shop activities involved. They generally fall 


into three categories: 


1. Physical—Heat, light, ventilation; housekeeping: working 


materials; safety equipment; 
pers for medical help. 


first-aid training and equipment; 


. Personal—Familiarity with employees’ behavior and work- 
i: patterns; alertness to any change in those patterns that might 


spell future trouble; 


readiness to discuss empioyees’ personal . 


health problems with them; handling situations such as chronic 


absenteeism. 


3. Your own responsibility—To set an example in observing 
health and safety rules; to convince your employees that the 
program is motivated by concern for their welfare. 
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What happens after 
the attitude survey? 


By Richard H. Harris | 


Director, Employee Research Section . 
_ General Motors Corporation 


If and when your company makes a survey, 
here’s how you can use the findings. 


OUR BOSS INFORMS YOU that an 
Y nae survey is going to be 
made in your company. He says this 
is being done to find out what em- 
ployees really think about all as- 
pects of their work. : 

He points out also that every ef- 
fort will be made to correct trouble- 
some areas. He tells you that 
employees will be informed of the 
survey in a letter, but he urges you to 


subordinates 


contact all your subordinates per- 
sonally, to reassure them that the 
company wants their frank opinions, 
and that no individual’s answers will 
be made known to you. 

Some time later, each of your 
(plus employees in 
other departments) fills out a ques- 
tionnaire, or is interviewed, or both. 
This may be done by someone either 
in the company or outside. The 
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questions put to employees, verbally 
or in writing, are direct and straight- 
forward—for example, 

“How Satisfied are you with: 

—The cafeteria? 

—The amount of work you're ex- 
pected to do? 

—The fairness and impartiality 
your supervisor shows? 

—The amount of time between 
salary increases? 

—Your opportunities for promo- 
tion? 

—The way in which the com- 
pany is managed? | 

—yYour supervisor’s effectiveness 
in getting the job done?” 

There may be 50-or 75 of these 


specific questions, plus an opportun- . 


ity for employees to comment on 
other matters that may be on their 
minds. The questions have been 
chosen to cover in some detail all 
phases of an_ individual’s work: 
working conditions, benefits, the 


going to do?” 


pany, communications—even the 
supervisor. | 

Employees give the requested in- 
formation, and everything quiets 
down—for a while. Then a few peo- 
ple start to ask questions: “What 


happens next?” “When will you get 


the results?” or “What are you go- 
ing to do about them?” You explain 
that the results are being tabulated, 
and then will be returned, and that 
only after you’ve studied the group 
findings will you be able to answer 
the third question, “What are you 


This, in a nutshell, is an attitude 
survey from your point of view up 
to now. Then what happens? 

It’s up to you. You play a vital, 
even crucial, part in making a sur- 
vey successful. | 

While form and amount of de- 
tail and method of reporting may 
differ from company to company, 
the supervisor generally gets four 


job, salary, opportunities, the com- _types of information. 


1. How the company looks 


First, he finds out how the company in general looks to the 
employee, perhaps in an absolute sense or compared with other 
companies. These findings usually do not require any immediate 
action from the supervisor. They may suggest major, company- 
wide changes—in working conditions (a new parking. lot, im- 
proved janitorial service, cafeteria changes), personnel policies 
(new procedures on overtime, transfers, a new performance- 
appraisal system), or communications (changes in meeting 
schedules, the plant paper). Eventually, the supervisor may be 
affected in one way or another and may be required to partici- 
pate, but for the time being, the information simply gives him a 
general picture of the broad strengths and —_— of the com- 
pany as a whole. 
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2. What your group said 


The next type of information comes much closer to home for — 
the supervisor. He is probably shown the over-all responses of 
his own group to all the questions; for exampie: 


3 


How do you feel about the - Per cent of Responses 
following? | Very Dis. Dis- So-So Satis- Very Sat- 

satisfied satisfied fied _isfied 
1. Fairness of your supervisor 
2. Your chances for promotion 10 12 37 ae ae 
3. Use made of skills and abilities 2. 47 aoe 6 
4. Time between salary increases 42 “a. a 7 6 
(Etc. ) | 

The supervisor can see that Question 4 needs the most atten- 
tion—then Questions 3, 2, |. This gives him an initial focus on 
problem areas: 

3. How you compare — 

The following information defines high and low areas even 
more closely by comparing them with the same areas in other 
departments throughout the company: 3 

Topic Per cent of favorable Per cent of unfavorable 
comments comments 
Department Company Department Company 
1. Fairness of supervisor 26 54 ae 46 
2. Chances for promotion 41 32 59 68 
Use of skills and abilities 48 47 
4. Time between increases 22 16 840 


(Etc. ) 


Here the supervisor can easily see that, while “fairness of your 
supervisor’ had been his most favorable area in the first table, it 
is the least favorable when compared with the rest of the com- 
pany. On the other three questions the department and the com- 


pany aren’t far apart. a 
Now what to do? Should attention be given to lows in the 
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first table, the second, or both? To some extent, this always be- 
comes a matter of each supervisor’s judgment in the light of his 
knowledge of his own department. 


4. General comments : 

But the final piece of information often provides valuable in- 
formation on which questions are the most serious, plus clues to 
possible solutions. This information revolves around the general 
comments the people in the department have made. Again, a 
comparison usually is implied. 

Here are actual samples of the comments: 
“He (the supervisor) seems unconcerned about us, hardly ever 
speaks except for work matters.” 
“Can't get to know him or how he feels about my work.” 
‘No one’s ever told me what my chances are for promotion.” 
‘Feel I’m not doing the work I was hired for and trained to do.” 
“Realize that this work doesn’t deserve a higher rate, but that » 
doesn’t mean I have to be happy about it, does it?” | 

Obviously, samples of favorable comments are also included; 
but the negative examples illustrate the value of comments in 
further defining where and how the supervisor should start to 
take action after the survey. 

When they've seen their department s results, most supervisors 3 


will say, 
“What do I do now?” or “I didn’t know the survey would 


mean so much work!” or “Why, they’re crazy—things aren't that 


way at all!” 


“It isn’t so?”’ 

Let’s look briefly at these reac- 
tions. | 

“Things aren't the way people 
think they are.” This is often exact- 
ly the case—some of the misconcep- 
tions people have are astonishing, 
and the supervisor may well react 
with surprise—maybe even anger— 
when he reads comments that have 
no foundation in fact. But employees 
are behaving and performing as if 
they were based on fact. 

And this is the first, most impor- 
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- tant, point the supervisor must rec- 


ognize: True or false, people’s ac- 
tions are based on what they think 
they see. If they see a problem cor- 
rectly, something should be done. — 
Equally important, if they incor- 
rectly see what they think is a 
problem, something (usually by 
means of communications) should 
be done to remove the misconcep- 
tion. It’s a mistake simply to try to 
dismiss the misconception without 
further action. Remember, the em- 
ployees may still see problems. 


. So much work!” 
“I didn’t know the survey would 


mean so much work!’ Depending . 


on the department, a supervisor may 
indeed have a great deal of work 
to do over a long period of time. He 
may have to make changes in his 
- own behavior or in his approach to 
his subordinates. He may have to 
study intensively (perhaps with the 
help of others) the placement of his 


subordinates, to use their skills more. 
effectively, or to improve the flow _ 


of work in his department, the pat- 
terns of communications, or salary 
differentials. 

A survey at best only provides 


_ clues to action. Even when it direct- ° 


ly indicates the appropriate action, 
someone (usually the supervisor) 
must carry out this action. Had this 
been easy, chances are it would 
have been taken care of before the 
survey. 


“What now?” 


“What do I do now?” Obviously, 
there are as many answers as there 
-are individual supervisors and indi- 


vidual problems. However, some > 


examples may illustrate the ap- 
proaches a supervisor might take. 
Most surveys include some system- 
atic procedure whereby each super- 
visor reviews his results, discusses 


them with his boss and other depart- . 


ments (like Personnel), and then 
takes the necessary action. 

Let’s look at the supervisor whose 
survey results were shown earlier. 
The three least favorable areas in 


the first chart were “time between 
increases,” “use made of skill,” and 
“chances for promotion.” His most 
favorable area was “fairness of su-— 
pervisor.”” He was close to the com- 
pany average on the first three areas, 
but considerably below this average 
on the question about himself. The 
written comments also _ indicated 
more problems in supervision. 

In this case, the supervisor de- 
cided he’d better look at himself 


first. If there were something to 


what people said, it could easily be 
contributing to some of the other 


low areas. However, he resolved— 


correctly—to find out as much as he 
could about how other people saw 


his behavier before he made any 


changes. | 

His general supervisor was no 
help: “I’ve never seen any sign of 
friction between your subordinates 
and you.” Fellow supervisors echoed 
this sentiment; they, too, had seen 
nothing in his behavior to indicate 
problems with the employees. 

The supervisor then talked infor- 
mally with several of his subordi- 
nates, mainly about work-connected 
matters, but trying to get some sense 
of their feelings toward him as a 
person. | 

Again, he didn’t learn much, but 
a couple of curious things happened. 
First, several people seemed to show 
a mild pleasure in his taking time to 
talk with them. True, it wasn’t open 
or obvious, but he sensed that it was 
there. 
Then, in the next few weeks, the 
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Survey for Improvement 
THE PURPOSE of any survey is improvement. If you're dissatisfied 
with survey. results, try these ideas: es 
—Take stock of yourself. Maybe your employees’ criticisms 


have some basis. 


—Remember that, right or wrong, it’s what people think that 


counts. 


—See if you can improve attitudes by getting to know your 
subordinates better—and letting them get to know you 


better. 


—If you can, answer their objections with straightforward 


explanations. 


same people tended to approach 
him more often than usual—just 
casual remarks or greetings in the 
cafeteria or the parking lot. He 
couldn't be sure of cause and effect, 
but he began to make it a point to 
talk with other employees briefly, 
from time to time, even when there 
were no job-related matters dis- 
CuUSS. 


No contact 


The results turned out to be an 
unqualified success. For whatever 
reasons, on the job the supervisor 
had been all business. In his mind, 
there had been no need or justifica- 
tion for contact with his subordi- 
nates unless there was a specific 
reason related to the job. He didn’t 
intend to be unfriendly or cold or 
distant. But his subordinates lived in 
a kind of vacuum. They practically 
never had an opportunity to form 
any kind of relationship, and the 
survey reflected this lack. 3 
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It is interesting that, although 
some people expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with “the fairness of the super- 
visor,” he wasn’t actually unfair to 


_ them. But they had few opportuni- 


ties to know whether or not he was 
fair; so, in the absence: of .this 
knowledge, they took this route to 
express their need for greater con- 
tact. People often misread. their own 
feelings and build up images by 
whatever path is most convenient. 
This means that the supervisor has 
to poke around behind the surface 
| 
Fortunately, the supervisor was 
able to do something about his own 


behavior when he almost acciden- 
_ tally discovered the underlying rea- 


sons for people’s feelings about him. 
Certainly, not everyone lived hap- 
pily ever after, but there were 
marked improvements in depart- 
mental cooperation and a consider- 
able lessening of the other problems 
his subordinates had expressed. 


| 


Not enough raises 


Another example concerns a par- 


ticularly tough problem, that of 


“length of time between salary in- 
creases.”’ A supervisor had a rela- 
tively small group of highly trained 
people. His department was less 
than two years old; it had been 
formed to work on a new product. 
Most of the staff were new to the 
company. 


The supervisor was particularly 
surprised at the responses to the ~ 


question about salary, because out- 
put and morale were excellent in 
most other respects. Anyway, aver- 
age length of service was so short 
that it hardly allowed time for sal- 
ary increases, let alone dissatisfac- 
tion over their infrequency. Starting 
salaries had been good and were 
still comparable to those paid by 
other firms. The supervisor tempo- 
rarily dismissed the problem; but he 
resolved to bring it up in his period- 
ic appraisal interviews with each 
person. 

Over several months, a pattern 


began to emerge in these inter- 


‘views. A small minority of people 
(enough, however, to. have affect- 
ed the results) had worked for com- 
panies that had a policy of smaller 
but more frequent salary increas- 
es, some as often as every six to 
~ nine months. The policy in this com- 


pany was. to give less frequent, but 
considerably more substantial, in- 
creases. This had never been ex- 
plained, and the resulting dissatis- 
faction was understandable. _ 

In most of these cases, explaining 
the salary policies did a great deal 
to temper the dissatisfaction. In a 
few, as might be expected, the dis- 


satisfaction continued because the 


employees disagreed with the basic 
principles of the existing plan.- But 
even these people knew that there 
was a carefully worked-out proced- 
ure that guaranteed fairness for 
everyone. 


Take it from there 


These examples are typical of 
what can be accomplished if a su- 
pervisor puts some effort into the 
undertaking. A survey does nothing 
more than provide systematic, de- 


tailed information about people in 


an organization. It solves nothing by 
itself. The burden for accomplishing 
something worthwhile falls on each 
supervisor; it usually involves a lot 
of hard work. 

Serious problem areas show up 
without a survey. But less critical 
problems, when they accumulate, 


can also cause trouble that a super- 


visor must cope with. The survey 


can show him where to start—he 


must take it from there. 


THERE IS NO MISTAKE SO great as that of being always right. 


—-SAMUEL BUTLER 
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Moment of Truth _ 
Guides to the Appraisal Interview 


If the appraisal interview is so important, why does it often pro- 
duce such disappointing results? The techniques followed by 
some managers may offer a clue to the answer... . 


Surprise Him. You're just too busy to let him know from 
time to time how he is doing, so why not save everything 
for the annual showdown? 


Keep Your Distance. Once 
you learn what makes your 
subordinates tick, you'll have 


| a, to go to all the trouble of 
changing your preconceived | 
ideas. 
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Use the “Sandwich” Technique. Some glib compliment: 
will keep him in suspense until you're ready to tell him 
what’s really on your mind. After. that, a few kindly 
platitudes will at least make you feel better. 


Kill Him with Kindness. Criticism is embarrassing— 
better to keep jollying him along. In his next job, he'll — 
cherish the memory of your humanitarianism. 
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Keep Him Laughing. No need to pull a long face—make 
little jokes about his inadequacies. Everybody appreci- 
ates humor, even if it’s at his own expense. 


rs 


_ Make It Personal. Here’s your opportunity to point out 
everything you disapprove of in his private life—even 
if it has nothing to do with his work. 
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// 


Do All the Talking. Don’t listen to his ideas, explana- 
tions, or plans—they’ll just disturb the flow of your care- 
fully prepared remarks. | 


(Of Head, 


Emphasize Promotion. Never mind whether he has the 
ability or the inclination—make it clear that the step 
up into management is the only step that counts. 


@ Text by ROBERT F. GUDER 
@ Drawings by AL HORMEL 
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HIGHLI 
THE NEW W 


ONGRESS fas made impor- 
& tant changes in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, effective 
September 3rd. These changes 


WHO IS 


Provisions applicable to employees 
covered by 1961 amendments 


‘Employees newly covered include: 

(1) employees in retail and service, local transit, or other enterprises with gross 
annual volume of sales of at least $1 million*; 

(2) employees in construction — doing a gross annual business of at 
least $350,000*: and 

(3) employees of gasoline service stations which have gross annual volume of 
sales of at least $250,000*. 


* Exclusive of excise taxes at the retail level. 


At Least | 


$1.00 an hour beginning September 3, 1961; 
$1.15 an hour beginning September 3, 1964; 
$1.25 an hour beginning September 3, 1965. 


OVERT 
No overtime premium is required until September 3, 1963. 
Overtime, at one and one-half times the employee’s regular rate of pay is required: 
after 44 hours beginning September 3, 1963; | 
after 42 hours beginning September 3, 1964; 
after 40 hours beginning September 3, 1965. 
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HTS OF 
\GE-HOUR LAW. 


will bring over 34% million em- 
ployees under the law for the first 
time. Here are the essential rules 
affecting labor and industry. 


COVERED? 2 
Provisions applicable to employees 
covered prior to 1961 amendments 


Employees engaged in or producing goods for interstate commerce or in occupa- 
tions closely related and directly essential to such production, except where a 


‘specific exemption applies. 


WAGE 
At Least 
$1.15 an hour beginning September 3, 1961; 
$1.25 an hour beginning September 3, 1963. 
E PAY 


Not less than one and one-half times the employee's regular rate of pay for hours 
over 40 in a workweek. | 
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EXEMPTIONS 


Neither the minimum wage nor the 
overtime requirements are applicable 


to employees of the following types of | 


businesses: 

Hotels, motels, restaurants, motion 
picture theaters, hospitals; amusement 
or recreational establishments oper- 
ated on a seasonal basis; institutions 
primarily engaged in the care of the 
sick, aged, mentally ill, or defective 
residing on the premises; and schools 
for physically or mentally handicapped, 
or gifted children. 

The minimum wage and overtime 
exemptions for retail and service es- 
tablishments will continue for any 
such establishment having annual sales 
of less than $250,000. 

Other specific minimum wage and 
full or partial overtime exemptions are 
applicable in certain eepegptoes and 
industries. 


CHILD LABOR RESTRICTIONS 


The child-labor provisions are ex- 
tended to newly-covered enterprises. 
The law sets a minimum age of 16 for 


Secretary of Labor or 


general employment and 18 for work 


‘in jobs declared hazardous by the Sec- 


retary of Labor. By regulation of the 
Secretary, a 14-year minimum is pro- | 
vided for employment outside school 
hours in such occupations as office and 
sales work, with limitations as to daily, 
weekly, and night hours. 


RECORDS 
Employers are required to keep 
records on wages, hours, and other 
items in accord with regulations is- 
sued by the Secretary of Labor. 


ENFORCEMENT 


Failure to pay the statutory mini- 
mum wage and overtime compensa- 


tion results in cumulative back-wage 


liabilities. Unpaid wages may be re- 
stored under the supervision of the 
recovered 
through court action brought by the 
Secretary or the employees. Serious 
violations of the law may result in civil 
or criminal action. Records required 
by the law must be available for in- 
spection by government _representa- 
tives. 


You can obtain details about the exemptions and other infor- 
mation about the law from local offices of the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


For Today’s Baby: Longer Life 
THE AVERAGE BABY born today will live a longer, healthier life than 
most of us will, reports the Institute of Life Insurance in Fam- 
ily Financial Planning. Latest estimates show that a new baby will - 
live 69.7 years—the highest life expectancy ever recorded. 
And life expectancy should keep on climbing, though slowly. By 
the year 2000, statisticians predict, a baby can be —— to live . 


a little more than 74 years. 
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DOWN TO 
CASES 


Every month, SM presents true stories of problems supervisors 
have faced. How would you solve them? 
You might discuss the case with a group of people— 
fellow supervisors, family, friends. 
Each person, you'll find, has his own way of looking at the problem. 


Don't Call Us, We'll Call You 


OT a few minutes? I have an 
(s idea that might save a few 
bucks .for the company.” 

Mike Lodovick, foreman of one 
of the lens-grinding departments of 
the Hudson and Jay Optical Com- 


pany, looked up from his desk and. 


_ saw that it was Bill Henshaw speak- 
ing. 

“That’s swell, Bill,” he said. “Let S 
have it.” 

Mike was pleased, and nw 
that Bill had responded to his recent 
campaign to stimulate cost-reduction 
suggestions. For, though Bill was a 
skilled, valuable operator, he had 
never seemed to be interested in any- 
thing beyond his own job—and 


horseplay. In fact, Mike had been 
having some problems with Bill. A 
few months before, Bill had damaged 
some costly material while fooling 
around, and Mike had slapped him 
with a three-day layoff. Since then, 
Mike had heard via the grapevine 
that Bill thought he’d been treated 


unfairly. Mike hadn't said anything 


about Bill’s sore feelings, but now he 
saw a chance to show him that he 
had no cause for resentment, that he 
wasn’t being discriminated against. 

Bill’s idea sounded pretty good. 
‘That has definite possibilities, Bill,” 
he said. “I'd like you to write it up 
and let me have it. Then I'll get back 
to you.” 
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The next morning, Bill delivered 
the suggestion—neatly typed—and 
Mike went over it that afternoon. By 
the time he was halfway through, 
he was shaking his head. Now that 
he saw it in black and white, he 
realized that the idea was well-meant 
but completely impractical. It would 
never work. | 


Mike pondered his next. move. 


Turning down his suggestion would 
probably reinforce Bill's feeling that 
he was getting a raw deal. And if 
Mike rejected the suggestion im- 
mediately, it might seem that he had 
given it a quick brush-off. 

Mike decided to wait a few days 
before giving Bill the bad news, and 


slipped the suggestion into a drawer. 
When Bill asked about it three days 


later, Mike told him the industrial 


engineer was taking a look at it. Mike 
put Bill off a few more times, but he 
knew he couldn’t stall much longer. 
After two weeks, he decided to call 
Bill in and tell him, but that very day 
he himself was called into his boss’s 
office. 

“Bill Henshaw is asking for a 
transfer out of your department,” the 


boss told him. “He says he made a - 


suggestion about reducing costs and 


you told him it was pretty good. Now | 


he says you're deliberately sitting on 
it because you've got it in for him. 
What about it, Mike?” . 


Consider these questions—and ask your own: 


1. What could Mike have done to avoid getting into this 


situation? 


2. What should he do now? 


3. In general, how would you handle the rejection of impractical 


employee suggestions? 
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GIL SHOULD HAVE 


Readers Discuss Cases 


Here are readers’ discussions of July’s case. 

A copy of Leadership on the Job, AMA’s handbook 
for supervisors, has been awarded to each of this 
month’s contributors. 


The Fair-Haired Boy 
(July, page 32) 


‘Case synopsis: | 

Gil Platt, chief accountant at Magaw Manufac turing, hired 
Barry Jackson as accounting supervisor a year ago. Gil has been. 
grooming Barry to take over most of the accounting job so that 
Gil can eventually move up to comptroller. Barry has grate- 
fully accepted new duties—including the handling of accounts 
payable—and Gil has ignored complaints via the grapevine 
about Barry's “arrogance” and “aggressiveness.” 

Today the comptroller confronted Gil with a sheaf of bills 
that had been paid without proper documentation—a serious 
departure from policy. Gil was appalled; he had instructed all 
his people never to pass a substantial bill without all the sup- 
porting documents unless he had given it his personal O.K.. 

Since Barry was out, Gil talked with his assistant, Nancy 
Hayes—a long-time employee. Nancy said that Barry had gone 
along with department heads who had pressured him to get the 
bills paid fast. When Nancy objected, Barry had said, “You might 
as well learn to do it my way, because I'm the one who’s in 
charge of this job now.” | | | 


Still a trainee 
impressed on 


placement. 
departmental 


He should also review 
procedure with his 


Barry. that Barry was still a trainee __ Staff. 


‘and should discuss with him any 
policy or procedure changes. 

Gil should reappraise Barry’s po- 
tential and pay closer attention to 
the proper training of his own re- 


H. Bostock 

Treasurer, Teachers In- 
surance and Annuity Association of 
America, College Retirement Equi- 
ties Fund, New York, N. Y. 
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Too much authority 


GIL GAVE BARRY too much author- 
ity. He must have a serious talk 
with Barry and stress the necessity 
of getting proper documentation be- 
fore paying bills, regardless of pres- 
sure from department heads. 

He could suggest that Barry listen 
to advice from long-time employees. 
He need not always follow advice, 
but it might save making mistakes. 

—ROBERT F. JELEN 
Foreman, E. W. Bliss Company, 
Salem, O. 


Barry takes over 


GIL WAS TOO absorbed in preparing 
himself for the comptroller’s job. He 


No Follow-Up 


The consensus of the following contributors is that Gil should 
have checked up on Barry’s work to see that he was doing it 
properly. They maintain that follow-up is an integral part of . 
delegation. Their other comments are as follows. 


didn’t listen to the grapevine and he 
didn’t emphasize the importance of 
his examining bills without full doc- 
umentation. Barry, being aggres- 
sive, literally took over. | | 

Nancy was probably concerned 
about her job and thought she had 
better go along with Barry. But if. 


Gil had taken time to stop and talk 


with her, she would probably have 


-been glad to air her objections. 


Gil should go over each ques- 
tionable item with Barry and find 
out why he was not consulted. 

—Doris SMALL 

Department Head, Accounting, The 
Reader’s Digest Association, Inc., 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 


THE ADAGE that you can delegate 
the duty but not the responsibility is 
appropriate here. Gil had better re- 
read some of his management books. 

He should have investigated the 
complaints about Barry; an office 
where there is little respect for the 
boss sorely lacks the unity required 
for efficiency. And when a man 
holds too tight a rein on his subor- 
dinates, nothing but inaccuracy and 
poor work can result. 

Gil should take Barry by the oid 
and explain to him some of the les- 
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sons of working with people and 
doing a good job. 

—LT. ROBERT MELTZER 
Management Analyst, The Adju- 
tant General’s Board, Ft: Benjamin 

Harrison, Ind. 


GiL SHOULD TALK with department 
heads who press his employees for 
quick payments and try to insure 
both prompt payments and com- 
plete documentation. 

Gil’s lack of close a 
caused Barry to lose interest in his — 


_ job. It also created the impression 


that he was not concerned with the > 


performance and well-being of his 
~ employees; otherwise, Nancy would 
have come to Gil with the particu: 

lars. 
—LAWRENCE F. MCATEE, JR. 
-General Assistant, Electronic Re- 
_ search Department, Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company, Newark, 
N.J. 


GIL SHOULD ASK Barry for an expla- 


nation of the unauthorized pay- 


ments. Gil’s principal mistake was 
giving Barry the right of succession 
‘prematurely. Final decision on such 
a promotion would require man- 
agement’s approval. 

Gil has been so preoccupied with 
plans to become comptroller that he 


has apparently been neglecting his: 


present. job. Barry probably as- 
- sumed that Gil was aware of his at- 


titude and condoned it by remaining : 


silent. 

Nancy probably didn’t take the 
problem to Gil because she felt that 
Gil’s mind was closed to criticism of 
Barry. Gil should make sure that he 
treats all employees impartially and 
that he doesn’t make it too difficult 
for them to come to him with prob- 
blems. 

—DONNA NEELY 
Bookkeeper, A. Duda & Sons, Inc., 
Oviedo, Fla. 


GIL HAS BEEN of himself 


along. He wanted Barry to make the 


grade fast so that he could move up 


himself at the first opportunity; Bar- 
ry simply had to ‘be the right man. 
Barry soon took advantage of 


Gil’s over-confidence. Gil must cut 


him down to size and use the time 
he had hoped to save—plus a 
little more. Gil is fully responsible 
for Barry’s. mistakes. If Gil had 
looked closely at the grapevine, he 
might have found a few ripe grapes. 
Nancy’s quite normal dislike for 
Barry kept her from going to Gil 


with the problem; she was probably 


hoping for something to happen that 
would cause Barry’s dismissal. 

If Barry can get the department 
straightened out within three 
months, I would say he has earned 
a last chance. 

R. MARTIN 


Plant Superintendent, Doric Tex- 
tile. Mills Ltd., St. Johns, Quebec, 
Can. 


GIL SHOULD pIscuss the situation 


- with the department heads who 
have been exerting pressure. He 


should then call Barry in, emphasize 
how important it is that Gil himself 
approve unsupported bills, and re- 
establish his authority as chief ac- 


—countant. 


is definitely for 
Barry’ Ss attitude toward his job and 
approach to .his subordinates. He 
should clear up any misconceptions 
that Barry may have. 7 

—PHILIP R. SCHNEIDER 
— Zurich-American Insur- 
ance Companies, General Office, 
Chicago, II. 
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GIL SHOULD TALK with Barry to 
find out just what is going on. He 
took too much for granted when he 
hired Barry, and didn’t want to hear 
the complaints about him. 

Barry probably figured that the 
faster he got the job out, the hap- 
pier his supervisor would be. 

After Barry's comment, Nancy 
might have been afraid she’d lose 
her job if she went over his head. 

—JamMes D. Dixon 
Tabulating Supervisor, R. L. Polk 
& Company, Cincinnati, O. 


BARRY SHOULD BE required to pro- — 


duce unquestionable evidence that 
the company had not been de- 
frauded. Failure to do so would call 
for a thorough audit of all invoices 
paid by him. 


Barry's bad —human-relations 


practices stem from his superior at- 
titude, seemingly condoned by Gil’s 
lax delegation. Barry has evidently 
frightened his subordinates into be- 
lieving that he is the court of last 
resort. Hence, they hesitate to go 
over his head, even about matters 
they know to be contrary to com- 
pany policy. 

Gil should make a critical evalua- 
tion of Barry’s talent, perform- 
ance, and attitude. He should be 
able to recognize his own deficien- 


in administering his training 


program and recommend needed 
improvements in Barry’s attitude 
and performance. Barry’s continued 
employment should depend upon 
his improvement. 
—JOHN C. DAHN 
Senior Engineer, The Martin Com- 
pany, Denver, Col. 


has faced. 


than September 30. 


WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 
YOU CAN WIN A BOOK! 


Send in your opinion on this month’s case, for publica- 
tion in SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT. Or send a case of your 
own—a tough situation either you or a supervisor you know 


If your comment or case is accepted for publication, you will 
receive an award: a copy of Leadership on the Job, AMA’s 
300-page handbook for supervisors. | | 

Send your contribution to Let’s Get Down To Cases, SUPER- 
VISORY MANAGEMENT, American Management Association, 
I515 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. | 

Letters on this month’s case should be postmarked no later 
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BUYING A CAR?: 


Watch out for these sales tricks 


By Robert P. Schron 


‘ Better Business Bureau of Metropolitan New York 


YOU'RE BUYING a.car this year, 
you may be thrown a “low ball” 


or a “high ball.” In either case, . 


duck. Fhese are the terms used in 
the trade to refer to two sales tricks 
that currently are favorites of un- 
scrupulous automobile dealers in 
many parts of the country. The best 
way to protect yourself is to know 
how they work: 

The low ball. You walk into 
an automobile showroom and see 


the car you want. The price quoted 
by the salesman is a pleasant sur- 
prise—it’s by far the lowest you’ve 
heard yet for that model. You may 
even sign a purchase order at the 
quoted price. However, the dealer 
himself won't sign the order. Thus, 
he has successfully taken you out of 
the market, without committing 
himself legally. 

Actually, he has no intention of 
selling you the car at this unprofit- 
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ably low price. When it’s time for 
delivery, he’ll tell you he made a 


mistake or that he quoted you a. 


price on a cheaper model. What- 
ever his story, the final twist is the 
Ssame—the car is going to cost you 
more than the low price that he 
originally quoted. 
Although you may not be legally 
hooked, the dealer has you in a 
neat spot psychologically: You’ve 


waited weeks for delivery of the. 
car, your family is expectant, your. 


neighbors have been told about the 


bargain. You may just throw up. 


your hands and go through with the 
deal at the higher price. 


Too good to be true 


Your best defense against the > 


low ball is to stay away from a 
dealer who offers you a fantastically 
low price on a new-model car, un- 
less you know there is a legitimate 
reason for such a price. Even if he 


does sell you the car at the bargain 


price, you may not be getting a bar- 
gain. In order to sell so low, he has 
to cut corners somewhere. He may 
do it by not servicing your car 
properly during the warranty peri- 
od, or he may not bother to check 
and prepare your car before de- 
livering it to you. 
The high ball. 
ceptive pitch, the high ball features 
a ridiculously high trade-in price 
for your old car. It’s usually so 
much more than you’ve been of- 
fered elsewhere that you may be 
caught off guard and sign up. 
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Another de- 


The dealer has two ways of 
reneging on his offer. One is to mis- 
use his right to reappraise your 


used car at time of delivery. This 


is a legitimate right, because during 
the period in which the buyer is 
waiting for delivery, his old car 
could have depreciated in value 
through an accident or a break- 
down of equipment. And car deal- 
ers have no monopoly on_ un- 
scrupulous tactics. Car buyers have. 
been known to remove new tires 
and other valuable equipment from 
their old cars before delivering 
them. Thus the need for reappraisal, . 
and the dealer’s right to that reap- 
praisal. 

However, the high-balling dealer_ 
may misuse this prerogative simply 
by lowering his trade-in offer, re- 
gardless of whether the old car’s 
condition has changed. Once again, 
the customer is on a psychological 
hook. : 

Or the dealer may make good on 
his trade-in offer, but jack up the 
price of the new car. He can do this, 
for example, by adding accessories 
at exorbitant prices. This boosting 
cancels out the effect of the high 
trade-in. | 


Caveat emptor 


When you’re buying a car, you 
can avoid being taken in by either 
of these sucker pitches by following 
a few simple rules: 

1. Stick to authorized, eueebls’” 
dealers. Before signing anything, 
ask your local Better Business Bu- 


| 


reau if there have been any com- 
plaints against this dealer. They will 
be glad to guide you. | 

2. Remember that if a deal 
_ sounds too good to be true, it prob- 
ably is. 

3. Always read a contract care- 
fully before you sign it. Never sign 
* a blank contract or one in which 
important items have been left out. 

4. Know as accurately as pos- 
sible what your old car is worth on 
the market. Check classified news- 


paper ads for used cars of the same 
make, year, and model. You can . 


-also ask a dealer to show you the 


Blue Book depreciation tables put 
out by the National Automobile 
Dealers Association. 


5. Have your contract 


sales 


specify that the trade-in allowance 


will remain firm between the time of 
purchase and delivery of the new 
car—provided, of course, that there 
is no appreciable change in the con- 
dition of your old car. @ 


Science’s Conquests for the Sixties 
WHAT WILL BE the five most important scientific breakthroughs in : 
the decade ahead? To find out, News Front magazine surveyed the 
R&D heads of major U.S. corporations. This is a consensus of their 


answers: 


1. Manned space flight. There is gue agreement with Dr. 
Wernher von Braun, National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion expert, who predicts that the U.S. will have a manned satellite 


in bes by the end of 1961. 


2. Fusion power. This reaction—which must be both sustained 
a controlled for power production—occurs at a temperature esti- 
mated at~100 million degrees Fahrenheit. No known material can 
contain it, but the best hope is “sealing” it from matter through some 


electrical and/or magnetic means. 


3. Thermoelectricity. This is the direct conversion of heat to elec- 
tricity, using, for example, heat from a nuclear reaction or the sun. 
The big task is to do the job at a cost competitive with existing en- 
ergy production. Thermoelectric devices have already powered sat- 
ellites’ radios and recording instruments. 

4. Cancer curg or control. Intensive large-scale research is already 
under way. Two major avenues offer hope: One is control by a drug 
or other chemical (chemotherapy); the other is development of a 
vaccine—if cancer turns out to be a virus disease. 

5. Synthesis of life. Great strides have been made in synthesizing 

- complex protein molecules, the building blocks of living matter. Syn- 
thesis of actual viruses, which are on the borderline between the 
living and nonliving and which share the characteristics of both, 


might come before 1970. 
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IF YOU WERE THE ARBITRATOR... 


by Morris Stone © 
Editorial Director 
American Arbitration Association 


— vv, 


we 
~ 
\ | 


A Broken Promise? 


NE DAY last summer a furniture 
manufacturing company _re- 
ceived a rush order that required one 
department to work overtime on 
Sunday. The foreman, Dick M., got 
the Personnel Department’s O.K., 
and started lining up his crew for the 
overtime job. | , 
He posted the usual notice on th 
bulletin board for volunteers, but 
this time he added a condition, to be 
sure that hed have a full day’s 


shift: “Only those willing to work 


eight hours on Sunday should sign 
up.” | 
As it turned out, the men finished 
the overtime work in five hours, and 
Dick sent them home. He—and 


management—tthought the employ- 
ees had just ten hours’ pay coming 
to them, at double time for Sunday. | 
But the-union disagreed. 

“You offered eight hours’ work 
and the crew volunteered with that 
understanding,” the steward ar- 
gued. “You owe every one of them 
sixteen hours’ pay.” 

“Show me where the contract says 
we have to guarantee eight hours’ 
Overtime pay,” the personnel man- 
ager answered. “All we're actually 
liable for is four hours’ call-in pay. 
The men worked five hours and got 
paid for it.” 

The dispute eventually wound up 
in arbitration. 


How would you decide this case? 


__For the union? 
For the company? 
Compromise? If so, how? 


The arbitrator’s decision is given on page 53. 
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Toward Professional Management 


THE DOZEN best managers 


you know. They are. guiding a 


complex, difficult unit of business— 
first, so that it will be successful, and 
second, so that it will be a healthful 


' and worthy segment of society. They 


are balancing a variety of obligations. 


They intend, by their efforts and their, 


experience, to safeguard and enhance 


the investment of stockholders, to facil- | 


itate the work of their superiors, to 
- deal justly with their subordinates and 
merit their confidence and respect, to 
meet the needs of the public honestly 
and skillfully, and to work always 
within the spirit and letter of the law. 

If they succeed in doing all these 
things, then they are rendering «a 
worthwhile service to other people. 

It is service which guides the true 
professional. But it is not service 


humbly rendered. It is guidance, ex- 


tended with pride and authority. The 
genuine professional exerts his best ef- 
forts to win the respect of those whose 
judgment and whose standards of 
judgment he himself respects. If-a 
man’s life is devoted to the people in 


this sense, and if his reward is the re- 
spect of his peers, then he is a profes- 


- sional man. And as such he is the ce- 


ment that has held society together 
since it began. 


A special profession 

The professional attitude is_ best 
personified by the lawyer. the physi- 
cian, or the clergyman. Theirs is a 
personal service—the guidance and 
comforting of individuals. The man 
who would be a professional manager, 
on the other hand, must deal princi- 
pally with groups of people. He must 
judge group forms and_ formulas, 
rather than individual needs and de- 
mands. 

His personal contacts are  usu- 
ally limited to his ‘immediate associ- 


‘ates and his subordinates: thus this 


emerging profession lacks the central, 
personal feature of the older ones. 
This is inevitable in our complex so- 
ciety. Yet the profession of manage- 
ment is developing in spite of. it. and 
will continue to do so. | 

Not everyone realizes that this is 


National Office Management Association 
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so. It is up to managers themselves © 


to achieve recognition of their pro- 
fessional standards, not just through 


organizations or propaganda, but by 


maintaining and teaching the profes- 
sional attitude. It means especially that 
younger men just joining the work 


force, men at the bottom of the ladder 


of responsibility, are taught the profes- 
sional spirit by the example of those 
above them. 


@ Vannevar Bush 
OFFICE EXECUTIVE 
June, 1961 


The Cold World of Cryogenics | 


WHEN IT’S COLD ENOUGH, gases turn to liquids and rubber balls 
shatter like glass. Changes like these have given rise to a new in- 
dustry: cryogenics. It deals with the changes that take place in mat- 
ter when it is super-cooled, in temperatures ranging all the way | 
down to absolute zero, or minus 459°F! 

The basis of cryogenics is a principle of physics: As matter is 
cooled, its atomic activity slows down. Theoretically, this activity 
stops altogether at absolute zero. “Super-cold” changes the charac- 


teristics of matter. 


These changes can be valuable. For instance, the electrical re- 
sistance of some materials is considerably reduced in extreme cold. 
Computer manufacturers are using this fact to develop super-con- 
ductors which will respond promptly to very weak signals. Along 
similar lines, microwave amplifiers hundreds of times as sensitive as 
present radar receivers are being developed to probe space through 
radio astronomy and improved satellite communications. The sen- 
sors used in these units perform best at temperatures hundreds of 


degrees below zero. 


Or take the Navy’s Sidewinder, a rocket that finds a target by 
sensing its heat through an infra-red cell. The missile is extremely 
accurate because its vital cell is four times as sensitive as other cells 


—thanks to cryogenic cooling. 


Liquefying gas is one of the important uses of cryogenics. Oxygen 
is used in the steelmaking industry, to speed refining. Hydrogen plays 
an important part in our missile program. Nitrogen is used widely in 
rocketry and in the chemical industry. But these gases are awkward 
to store and transport. Liquefying them helps solve the problem. 
Seven hundred barrels of nitrogen, for example, can be condensed 
—at minus 320°F.—into one barrel of liquid. It’s cool—and con- 


venient. 


—Steelways, American Iron and Steel Institute 
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“They're All Like That!” 


I’ A GIRL named Gloria apt to be bet- 
ter looking than one named Gus- 
sie? Are criminals more likely to be 
dark than blond? Does the fact that 
someone wears glasses mean that he 
is intelligent? 

Most people know better—yet they 
_ still have trouble eliminating . stereo- 
types from their thinking. Ask any 
young man if he’d rather meet a Glor- 
ia or a Gussie; ask a girl if she’d rather 
go out with a Richard or a Cuthbert. 
They are probably like the  col- 
lege students who, in questionnaires, 
have revealed that names conjure up 
the same images in their minds as in 
yours—and for as little reason. 

A large percentage of “suspicious 
characters” are described as “swarthy” 
or “dark and foreign looking’—yet 


criminologists say that criminals do. 


not tend to be dark, foreign, or 
“wild eyed.” 


Many people may think they know 
what an Italian or a Swede looks like 
—but when a group of students were 
shown photographs and asked to 
match faces and nationalities of 15 
European countries, they were scored 
93 per cent wrong. 


Types or people? | 
‘People tend to typecast—to see 
others, not as they really are, but as if 


they had stepped out of -a Grade-B 


movie. Introduce someone to a poet 
or a politician, a Texan or a teacher, 
and before he even shakes hands, he 
“knows” what the other person will be 
like: The poet, of course, will be a 
dreamer; the politician, a glad-han- 
der who’s probably never read a book 
or been inside a museum in his life; 
the Texan an oil man or a cattle 
rancher; and the teacher mousy and 
pedantic. 


. © 1961, by International Business Machines Corporation 
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Of course, the poet might be like 
Wallace Stevens, who was an insur- 
ance executive; the politician might be 
like Nelson Rockefeller, who is an art 
connoisseur; the Texan might be a 
pianist, like Van Cliburn; or the teach- 
er might be a comedian like Sam Lev- 
enson. 
Stereotypes extend to professions, 
nationalities, races, and religions. 
When we think about any group of 
people —- mothers-in-law, teen-agers, 
women drivers, cannibals—what col- 
umnist Walter Lippman calls a “‘stand- 
ardized picture” forms in our heads. 

Why do people have these pictures? 
Because it helps them make sense out 
of a world that William James once 
described as “one great, blooming, 
buzzing confusion.” It is curious that 
if you don’t know what you’re looking 
at, you may not be able to see what 
you're looking at. A visitor to a fac- 
tory may see only chaos; the manager 
sees a perfectly synchronized flow of 
work. To quote Walter Lippmann 
again, “For the most part we do not 
first see, and then define; we define 
first, and then we see.” 


Lazy thinking 

Stereotypes classify the infinite va- 
riety of people into a convenient 
handful of “types.” The trouble is that 
they can make us mentally lazy. S. I. 
Hayakawa, the authority on seman- 
tics, calls them “substitutes for ob- 
servation.” 


And stereotypes get in the way of | 


judgment. Someone who has decided 
that all Latins are “excitable” or all 
teen-agers are “wild” is unlikely to 
change his opinion when he meets a 
calm and deliberate man from Genoa 
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or a serious-minded high-school stu- 
dent. He may. brush them aside as 
“exceptions that prove the rule.” And, 
of course, if he meets someone true to 
type, he can triumphantly say, 


“They're all like that!” 


A person who lumps the world into 
simple categories, who typecasts all 
labor leaders as “racketeers,” all busi- 
nessmen as “reactionaries,” and 
Princeton men as “snobs,” loses his 
capacity to be himself—to enjoy the 
richness of seeing the world in his own 
independent way. Instead, he votes for 
the man who fits his picture of what a 


' candidate “should” look like or sound 


like, buys the goods that someone in 
his “situation” in life “should” own, 
lives the life that others define for 
him. In short, he runs the risk of be- 
coming a stereotype himself. | 


New rules for old 


Can we drop our standardized pic- 
tures? Of course—but not simply by 
substituting one stereotype for anoth- 
er. It is not enough to say, for exam- 
ple, that members of minority groups 
are “just like everybody else’—for 


‘that, too, is a stereotype. We must 
_learn that every person is unique, spe- 


cial, and individual. 

We can try to become aware of the 
existence of stereotypes. 

We can question all judgments that 
exceptions “prove.” Remember that 
in the world of science, it takes only | 
one small exception to topple a whole 
structure of ideas. 

We can learn to be wary of gen- 
eralizations about people. 


@ Robert L. Heilbroner 
THINK 
June, 1961 


Licking 
Those 
Output 
Lulls 


AY OF US have moments when our 
productivity droops. Your subor- 
dinates have their lulls, too. When the 
efficiency and output of your depart- 
ment are sagging, these suggestions 
may help you boost output: 

Stimulate the desire to create. Most 
of us like to create—it’s an instinct we 
first demonstrate when we're toddlers 
in a sand pile or playing with building 
blocks. You can translate your subor- 


dinates’ desire to create into action if — 


you put more interest into the jobs 
you assign—by showing what they ac- 
complish and how they fit into the 
whole company operation. 

Foster a sense of identity. Most em- 
ployees speak of their job and their 
‘company; this pride in identity is a 
. vital asset. You can help promote it 
by thinking and talking in terms of 
“us” and “our company.” 

Be fair. We tend to work harder for 
the people we like and consider our 


friends. We’re bound to feel the same 
way toward a company we feel is 
friendly and fair. To your subordi- 
nates, you are the company’s repre- 


_ sentative; your consideration and fair- 


ness can do a lot to boost effort. 

Set the example. Many of us instinc- 
tively “follow the leader” in our atti- 
tudes. The respect your subordinates 
feel for you and your work habits will 
influence their own work practices. 

Help subordinates develop. If your 
staff's work includes opportunities to 
stretch their capabilities, employees 
will give more thought and energy to 
the job. Consider approaches like 
these: “Here’s a problem, Joe; will 
you give it some thought?” Or: “This 
is something new, Tom; will you look 


_ into it and find out the facts behind 


it?” Employee “capability-stretching” 
will not only help your subordinates 
enjoy their current jobs more and pre- 
pare them for upgrading, but it will 
aften supply you with fresh points of 
view for solving departmental prob- 
lems. 

Set standards. An important stimu- 
lant to output is competition against 
quotas and standards of production. 
But make standards reasonable; other- 


_ wise you'll just defeat your own pur- 
pose. 


Improve the atmosphere. Dreary 
and uncomfortable surroundings don’t 
encourage good effort. Neither do 


harsh, arbitrary rules. Where it’s possi- 


ble, improve the physical and emo- 
tional climate of your department— 
and watch productivity rise. 


@ Ernest W. Fair 
ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT 
July, 1961 
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Accident Investigation 
Pays Off 


a" ACCIDENT can be more than an 
accident. First, of course, it can 
be a clue to something immediate 
that’s gone wrong and needs correc- 
tion. But, if it’s properly investigated, 
it can also be a guidepost to future 
savings in lives limbs, money, and 
manpower. 

Look at these actual accident case 
histories: | 

ein a truck-body plant, as a welder 
was rotating a fixture holding a truck 
frame, the frame fell to the floor and 
was badly damaged. The supervisor 
immediately investigated. He analyzed 
the way the frame was being turned, 
the reason it had to be turned, and the 
way it had been hooked up. He asked 
himself why the job was done that 
way, and what would be a better way 
to do it. 

He recommended that the fixture 
have two turning hooks; the two hooks 
supported the frame more securely 


and permitted a worker to turn it more 


quickly and easily. | 
eIn an aircraft plant, workers were 
moving a hydraulic table carrying a 
heavy steel plate. One of the table’s 
casters struck a hole in the floor, the 
caster broke, and the plate fell. The 
foreman found that the plate should 
have been clamped to the table. 
Then he studied the job further, and 
made several suggestions to the plant 
superintendent: Use special carts rath- 


-er than tables; show the workers how 


to clamp the plates securely; repair the 
hole; and check for other holes. 

e At a construction site, the top of a 
fork-lift truck hit some overhead elec- 
tric lines; the wires and poles fell on 
the trailer office and damaged it. Look- 
ing into the accident, the foreman 
found that material could be un- 
loaded much closer to the job, and the 
electric wires could be run_ under- 
ground. These changes would save 
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time in transporting material; they’d 
eliminate interference from overhead 
lines; and they’d reduce the possibil- 
ity of electrocution or other accidents 
in the future. 


Positive action 

These three incidents have some im- 
portant points in common. In each 
case: 


e The supervisor made a well-or- | 


ganized, thorough investigation on the 
spot. 

e He found out why the accident 
occurred and what could be done to 
prevent a similar one in the future. 

eHe either took or recommended 
to his boss corrective action. 

eHe contributed to improvements 
that increased efficiency, prevented fu- 
ture damage to equipment and mate- 
rial, and—most important of all— 
eliminated a serious hazard before 
anyone was injured. 

The methods these supervisors used 
to investigate accidents involve find- 
ing the answers to five basic ques- 
tions. 

1. What happened? The supervisor 
should assemble all the facts concern- 
ing the accident—whether it’s an in- 
jury, an incident that caused delays or 
damaged material, or a machine break- 
down. | 

2. Why did it happen? The super- 
visor should study the job and the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the accident, 
and should ask questions like the fol- 
‘lowing ones: 

e Is the operation during which the 
accident occurred necessary? Why— 
what's its purpose? _ 

e In what specific part of the opera- 
-tion did the accident occur? Should it 
be changed? 


@ What instructions 
lowed? 
e Was the equipment in good order? 


e Was the accident caused by a hu- 


weren't fol- 


man error? 


e Was it a housekeeping problem? 
3. What should be done? The super- 


_ visor should determine which aspects 


of his area’s equipment, material, and 
manpower need particular attention. 
Questions like these can help: 

e Can hazardous elements be elimi- 
nated from the operation? 

eWhat’s the best way to do the 
job? Where should it be done? Who 
should do it? 

e Where can I find out? Who can 
give me the answers? 

The purpose of this investigation 
isn't to fix blame; it’s to find out what 
kind of constructive, practical action 


the supervisor can take. Frequently, 


the possible changes aren’t practical: 
he must select the ones that will 
work. 

4. What have you done so far? The 
supervisor should record what he’s ac- 
tually done and how effective it’s been. 


_No accident investigation is worth the 


time unless it leads to constructive 
action. 

5. How will recommendations im- 
prove operations? The supervisor 
should know exactly how his proposed 
action will be valuable—not only in 
avoiding accidents but also in gaining 
efficiency. Sound answers to this ques- 
tion will help him sell his ideas to his 
boss, and. will point up how accident 
investigation—and the improvements 
it suggests—can benefit the depart- 
ment’s operations and employees. 

@ John L. Pickens 


SAFETY MAINTENANCE 
July, 1961 
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FAREWELL 
TO THE HAPPINESS BOYS 


3 THE EARLY DAYS of radio, a pair of 


entertainers spread so much good 


cheer among their listeners that they 
became known as “the Happiness 
Boys.” This jolly couple and their 
songs disappeared some time ago, but 
their melody lingered on—at least in 
industry. Starting in the 1930’s and 
reaching its full expression in the years 
following World War II, a manage- 
ment philosophy that emphasized a 
buttery kind of human relations was 
spreading cheer in industry, following 
the Happiness Boys’ approach to every 
problem. Adjust to the group, keep the 
employees happy, avoid conflict— 
these were the watchwords. And in the 
lush postwar years, when industry’s 
main preoccupation was just turning 
out goods, many believed that the one- 
big-happy-family concept of manage- 
ment was the golden road to company 
prosperity. 

But times have changed. Today, the 
United States is smack in the middle of 
an all-out economic war. U.S. com- 


panies must compete not only with. 


each other, but with the low-wage, 
technologically advanced economies of 
many foreign countries. No company 
can afford inefficiencies if it hopes to 
keep its customers. 3 

A new and more realistic philosophy 
has begun to spread throughout in- 
dustry. It’s not “anti-human”; in many 
ways it recognizes, far more than did 
management's Happiness Boys, the 
realities of human nature and human 


dignity. It doesn’t advocate a return 
to the sweatshop and the sixty-hour 
week, but it holds that, while a com- 
pany does have a responsibility to its 
employees, its employees also have a 
responsibility—to put in a fair day’s 
work for the -wages they receive. It 
doesn’t abandon the idea of increasing 
job satisfaction, but it places equal 
stress On increasing job efficiency. It 
doesn’t “put dollars before people,” 
but it recognizes that inefficiency on 
the part of workers may jeopardize 
their jobs, their standard of living, 


and the economic system in which they 


live. 


Back to reality a 

This new philosophy drops the con- 
descension and manipulation implicit 
in the Happiness Boys’ approach. It 


Tecognizes, as the Happiness Boys’ 


approach did not, that it is beneath the 
dignity of a worker to be treated like 
a child who has to be bribed to pull 
his own weight and earn his own keep. 
And it recognizes that just as a com- 
pany cannot presume to win the un- 
dying love and unquestioning loyalty 
of the worker, so the worker cannot 
expect the company to be concerned 
exclusively with his personal desires 
and psychological needs. 


Impact on. training 

This new philosophy affects many 
aspects of company operations. Take 
training, for example. With a much 
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larger percentage of the work force 
- nearing retirement or under 25 years 
of age, there will be a pressing need to 
train younger and inexperienced work- 
ers to handle the supervisory and mid- 
dle-management positions now held 
primarily by men between 25 and 45. 


A line management job 


This won't be just a job for the train- 
ing “experts,” either; line manage- 
ment will assume an ever-increasing 
responsibility for every phase of train- 
ing. | 

This is only to be expected; after 
all, supervisors have a_ firsthand 
knowledge of operational problems, 


and they are responsible for putting 
the company’s plans for the future into 


effect. They know—or should know— 
the skills and abilities that employees 
must. have to meet tomorrow’s per- 


formance standards. As one labor-re- © 


lations expert has put it: “A supervisor 
must have intimate knowledge of each 
of his subordinates to make sure the 


company’s training program is geared 


to fit that employee’s personal needs. 
Take the maintenance worker in a 
mechanized factory. He will probably 
need new skills and new combinations 
of skills that are not covered in the 
traditional job description of his trade. 
For instance, five years from now the 
electrician, or the plumber, or the ma- 
_ chinist may have to have a knowledge 
of physics, hydraulics, mathematics, or 
other related subjects to do his work. 
Therefore, the man who supervises 
~ such employees must make certain 
that their job descriptions keep pace 
with the duties required of them. He 
must also look ahead to be sure that 
they are receiving every opportunity, 
through training on the job and 


- through in-plant or outside courses, to 
keep pace with their job descriptions.” 


Fair-haired boys. 

Another aspect of the new philoso- 
phy will affect the future of subordi- 
nates and supervisors alike. The old 
notion that “all men are equal” in the 
work force or among managers is be- 
ing replaced with a much more realis- 
tic point of view. : 

“Certainly, we have fair-haired boys 
who are slated for promotion,” said 
one executive recently, “and we make 


no secret of who they are. Other su- 


pervisors will simply have to accept 
the fact that some people have more 
ability. | 

Of course, we have an_ obliga- 
tion to give everybody an equal chance 
to be a fair-haired boy, but we also 
have an obligation to fill key jobs with 
the best men available. The idea that 
everybody can be trained to be a 
leader is just so much baloney—and 
the truth is, everybody knows it. We 
think that this approach actually 
builds better employee relations all 
around. If employees know that we 
are in a real, competitive fight, and that 
their jobs depend on the outcome, they 


- want the best men in the spots where 
‘they can do the most good.” 


Swing of the pendulum 

This attitude represents a. consid- 
erable swing of the pendulum in hu- 
man-relations thinking. It probably 


wouldn't have pleased the Happiness 


Boys, but the fact that some people 
are more competent or more intelli- 
gent than their associates cannot be 
denied, and any man who proves he is 
more capable than others should be 
moved into a position where his dem- 
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onstrated ability will do the most to 
help the company as a whole. 

More and more companies are ac- 
cepting the fact that a business enter- 
prise is not the place for group therapy 
and life adjustment, and that, given 
half a chance, a vast majority of man- 
agers and employees prefer to stand on 
their own feet and work as men, not as 
wards of the company. 


This, then, is farewell to the Hap- 


piness Boys—the finish of industrial 
“togetherness.” We face a new, more 
demanding philosophy for the. Sixties. 


all the responsibility for the company’s 
success; it will no longer protect em- 


_ ployees from the consequences of low- 


quality. work, inefficiency, and indif- 
ference. 

Events of the last few years have 
shaken us out of our complacency. 
If we can shed the fat of inefficiencies, 
we have an industrial machine whose 
productivity can meet the competitive | 
challenge of any other economy. But 
it's up to management to lead the way. 

@ James Menzies Black 


MANAGEMENT REVIEW 
May, 1961 


Management will no longer shoulder 
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Big Savings in Small Tools 

CAREFUL ATTENTION to small-tools and plant supplies saved one com- 
pany over $100,000 in one year, reports Wyatt & Morse’s Cost 
Reduction Newsletter. The company had noted that its losses in ex- 
pendable tools and supplies—from pilferage, carelessness, and failure 
to repair supposedly worn-out equipment—were mounting higher 
and higher. In an effort to cut these losses, the company instituted 
a “tool-for-tool” program: Workers could get new tools for old ones 
only if they turned the old ones in, and if a tool was loaned out 
temporarily, the toolroom clerk or the supervisor made a penciled 
note and kept it until the tool was returned or otherwise accounted 
for. 
Whenever tools were discarded as worn out or damaged, the plant 
managers examined them—and found that many could be repaired 
for a fraction of their replacement cost. Files, grinding wheels, saw — 
blades, and similar items were returned to service at less than a third 
of their cost. Gloves and safety clothing handed in by workers often 
suffered from nothing more than an accumulation of grease, and 
were easily cleaned. 

Especially striking savings were realized in the case of hand 
staplers used in packaging operations. As staplers were handed in 
for replacement and examined, it became clear that most of them 
were merely jammed and that the high “breakage” rate came simply 
from neglect of the manufacturer’s instructions to oil them. An ex- 
planation to the men who worked with the mapiers cut the annual 
cost of these tools alone by $7,500! 
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PROBLEMS? SOLVE 


dow ABILITY to solve a problem cre- 
_atively isn’t something you’re born 
with; it’s a skill that’s acquired through 
practice. Here are some ways you can 
expand your creative 
Capacities. 


Stretch your horizon 
One key to creativity is a broad 


knowledge of many fields; a problem’s © 
solution in another area may help a- 


supervisor in his own field. To increase 
your knowledge, you 

Read in other. fields. Start with 
those related to your own, and grad- 
ually reach out to new ones. While 
you read, keep in mind the question, 
“How can I use this information?” 

Work on a problem outside your 
own field. This will give you practice 
in handling information, 
ideas, .and new combinations of 
thoughts. 


new 


| 


‘ 


THEM CREATIVELY 


Exchange ideas with Crea- 
tivity is contagious, and such ex- 
changes may spark new ideas for you. 


Cultivate your field 


In addition to a broad background, 
the creative manager must have an 
intimate knowledge of his own field 
and its basic principles. A thorough 
understanding of his field offers a 
manager many different approaches 
for solving a problem in it. You can 
boost your understanding of your own 
area if you: 

Read books on your special subject. 
But remember to keep a critical atti- 
tude toward what you read. Don't ac- 
cept it as the last word or even the 
best position. Distinguish fact from 
opinion. And if some ideas don’t seem 
to apply exactly to your own situation, 
try to think of minor changes in them 
that would make them a: 
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Study other people’s failures. Con- 
ditions change; what didn’t work once 
may work now. 


Pinpoint the problem 


Defining a problem correctly is es- 
sential to solving it properly. Defining 
it incorrectly will only block the solu- 
tion. You can pinpoint the problem if 
you: 

State it simply and broadly. Don’t 


make the statement of the problem. 


too stiff or structured. Don’t saddle it 
with side issues. 


Don't suggest a solution in the. 


problem definition. An office manager, 
for example, said to himself, “Costs 
are too high. Maybe I should ship by 
parcel post to save. money.” This way 
of thinking suggests that shipping is 
the only place to cut costs, and more- 
Over it ignores other ways of shipping. 

Break the problem down. A prob- 
lem usually has many aspects. Study 
each one—but keep an over-all view 
of the complete problem in your mind. 

Recheck the problem definition. 
Often “one last look” will help you 
spot a tiny but fundamental factor 


you didn’t see before. Perhaps a mis- 


placed word in the definition made 
you assume a relationship that didn’t 


exist. A false definition can lead to a> 


false answer. 


Hunt for ideas 


This check list can help you find the 
raw material—ideas—for a problem’s 
solution: 

Consider all the angles. Amass as 
many ideas and leads as you can, and 
list them all. Don’t limit yourself; fol- 
lowing only one line of thought too 
early in the process can stifle other 
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ideas. Even if you feel you’ve hit upon 


_a particularly sound idea, don’t stop 


gathering others; the sound one won't 
get lost if you've listed it. 

Don't stop the creative flov’. Avoid 
extensive searches through books at 
this point; a quick check on facts is 
O.K., but don’t interrupt the thinking 
process for too. long. 

Try not to be disturbed by dead- 
lines. They usually increase the sense 
of pressure and interfere with crea- 


tive thinking, which should be done 


with deliberation. 

Go over all the ideas you've listed. 
Concentrate on one at a time; often 
such concentration will help you see 
fresh aspects. Follow your ideas where 
they lead. Then try concentrating on 
various combinations of the items on 
the list to explore for new possibili- 
ties. 


Maintain your drive 


A person’s drive tends to lag after 
sustained efforts at problem-solving. 
Here are some ways to keep it work- 
ing for you: 

Carry a notebook at all times. Ideas" 


may come up when you least expect 


them. Jot them down before you for- 
get them. 

Suspend evaluation when you're 
tired. A hasty judgment when you're 
tired is quite likely to be faulty, and 
you may failto see better ideas. 

Don’t wait for a creative “mood.” 
It seldom comes out of the blue; you 
have to work toward it. Take a pencil 
and write down various aspects of your 
problem. As appetite often comes by 
eating, so the creative mood can come’ 
when you consciously try to be crea- 
uve. 


Drop the problem sometimes. When 
your second wind fails, do something 
entirely different. Take time to enjoy 
a hobby or to be alone. A flash of in- 
sight often occurs when attention is 
relaxed. 

_ Schedule your creative We 
all have times of the day when we’re 
more creative than at others. Learn 
which are your best periods and put 
them to good use. | 


Sell your idea 


An idea must be carefully polished 
before it is put into practice. Remem- 
ber that you often have to convince 
someone else—your boss, for. in- 
stance—before you put your solution 
to work. Here are some reminders 
that many creative managers have 
found useful: 

Try to anticipate. Think of possible 


objections, criticisms, or difficulties 
concerning your idea, and be sure you 


-have the answers. 


Work out alternatives. Try to offer 
those who are going to judge or use 
your solution several variations of 
your basic idea; give them something 
to choose from. 

Plan how you'll present your idea. 
A clear presentation will convey the 
soundness of your proposal. ° 


Hard work 

Creative ability can be learned— 
but it calls for old-fashioned hard 
work. If you get discouraged, remem- 
ber that “creativity is one per cent 
genius and 99 per cent perseverance.” 


@ Eugene Raudsepp 
MANAGEMENT, METHODS 
ony 1961 


Here’s What the Arbitrator Said 


(See “Bh Broken Promise?” page 40) 


THE FOREMAN, Dick M., erred when he made willingness to work 
eight hours a condition for getting overtime. He should have con- 
sidered the possibility of what did happen. True enough, there 
was nothing in the contract covering that point exactly, but the 
arbitrator ruled that it was a “breach of faith” to pay the men for 


less than eight hours. 


NOTE: This award does not indicate how other arbitrators might rule in 
-an apparently similar case. Arbitrators do not follow precedents. Each 
decision is based on the particular history, contract, testimony, and other 


facts involved. 
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Are They Getting Your Message ? 


HH YOU EVER had something you 
said—a suggestion, instruction, 
or a passing remark—completely mis- 
interpreted? Even though you knew 
what you meant, you didn’t get it 
across. 


If this has happened to you—or if 


you’ve ever misinterpreted what some- 
one said to you— it’s not surprising. 
Lewis Carroll, author of Alice in Won- 
derland, wrote: “One of the hardest 
things in the world is to convey mean- 
ing accurately from one mind to an- 
other.” But that’s exactly what you 
must do to communicate effectively. 


Facts vs. opinions 


Meaning is the heart of communica- 
tion, and facts are the heart of mean- 
ing. A fact is a statement that has 
been proved and can be proved. If you 
were told that it is 250 miles from 
Toledo to Chicago and were given the 
starting and stopping points, you could 
measure it and verify it; it would be a 
statement of fact. 

Facts must be differentiated from 
opinions or judgments. An opinion is a 
personal judgment or feeling. Since no 
two people are exactly alike, they 
won't judge or feel exactly alike on 


any issue. Someone may say, “That - 


was a funny television show last night,” 
but you may feel it was full of stale 
jokes. In communications, trouble 
crops up when someone tries to get 
his opinions or judgments accepted as 
facts. 


logical comparison 
One barrier to clear meaning is the 


use of illogical comparisons. We often . 


hear statements like: “We made our 
greatest gains.in 1961.” Gains in what? 
And over what? Or, “Try Brand X 
vitamins—they’re safer.” Safer than 
what? Beware of illogical 


sons, and avoid them. 


Incorrect assumptions 


Another common fault in the han- 
dling of facts is assuming the truth of 
something that is not proved. One ex- 
ample is the gag, “Have you stopped 
beating your wife?” You’re caught no 
matter which way you answer this 


question. 


Consider this statement: “One way 
we can increase production is through 
an incentive system—which will cer- 
tainly be welcomed by all right-think- 
ing managers.” When it’s put that way, 
the mistaken assumption is that if for 
any reason you don’t support the in- 
centive system, you aren’t a right- 
thinking manager. 


Non-sequitur 


The non-sequitur is another barrier 
to getting meaning across. Non- 
sequitur means “it does not follow.” 
It’s an out-of-order process of think- 
ing, an implication not supported by 
its premises: “I’ve known Miss Grant 
for five years, and I’m sure she would 
make an excellent secretary.” The 
implication is:that Miss Grant would 
make a fine secretary because you — 
know her. Or, “Mr. Jackson has been 
to all the club meetings this year, so 
he would be a good choice for our 
president.” Again, this implication is 
not supported by its premises. 

Using abstractions, though some- 
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times necessary in handling a mass of 
facts, leaves out part of the meaning. 
The result is a lack of precision. The 
word bird covers an immense vari- 
ety of creatures, and it’s a far cry from 
a sparrow to an eagle. 

The word procedure and the word 
facilities are abstractions—they can 
be used skillfully, but they can also 
be used clumsily. Abstractions’ and 
generalities, of course, are often valu- 
able; but when you want precision in 


your meaning, then use the concrete, 
technical term. 

What does all this mean to the su- 
pervisor? The more you apply the 
principles of effective communication 
in everyday speech and writing, the 


sounder will be the relationships be- 


tween you and the people you work 
with. 
@ Charles B. Smith 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL 
June, 196] 


Communication Hazards 


MUCH IS SAID about the importance of effective communication but 

little about its risks. And yet there are risks in both clear sending 
and accurate receiving, the two requisites of communications. | 

A crucial factor in sending is the degree of “congruence” of the 

_ sender—how exactly he expresses what he thinks or feels inside. 


When a person is congruent, we feel that he is 
When we sense .incongruence, we think the person is “not 


“honest.” 


“open, “Girect,” 


ringing true,” or is just plain “phony.” The human receiver is a 


sensitive judge of congruence. 


The risk in being congruent is simply that the sender becomes _ 
known as he really is. He exposes his true self; he has the courage 
to reveal what he is, to communicate what he feels and thinks. Yet 
when ‘a person does this he opens himself to others and their re- 
actions to him. On the other hand, honesty in communication puts 
an obligation on the listener to be equally honest, and most people | 


feel threatened by such a demand. 


There is risk also in accurate receiving. This process requires 
active listening—being able to, put into one’s own words the mean-_ 
ing of the sender and to feed it back to him for verification. When 
he is actively listening the receiver must suspend his own judgment. 
He must put himself into the sender’s world to hear the meaning in- 
tended, and-he runs the risk of having his own opinions and atti- 


tudes changed. 


Few of us find it easy to take these risks. That is why communi- 
cation demands inner security and courage. 

—THoMas Gorbon in Human Relations Training News 

Reprinted by special permission from 


National Training Laboratories 
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- An index to SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT is published inlay in the December issue. 
The contents are indexed monthly in the Business Periodicals Index published by The 
H. W. Wilson Company. SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT is microfilmed by University 


BOOKSHELF 


Supervisory 


BOOK NOTES 


(Please order books directly from publishers.) 


THE INSTRUCTOR AND HIS JOB. By Homer C. Rose. American 
Technical Society, Chicago, Ill., 1961. 280 pages. $5.50. A good 
supervisor usually spends part of his time instructing; therefore, 
this book designed for professional instructors may be helpful. 
The topics include on-the-job training, lecturing, productive use of 
questions, directing discussions, demonstrations, use of training aids, 
and testing and measuring. ? 


SUPERVISORS IN ACTION. By Joseph J. Famularo. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1961. 238 pages. $4.75. To man- — 
age well, the author says, a supervisor must understand people; a 
look at yourself and your job is a good starting point. Among the 
supervisory skills discussed are interviewing, training, and apprais- 
ing. Other chapters cover communication, selection, problem em- 
ployees, and union contracts. An excerpt from this book, You and 
Your Boss, appeared in the - heme 1961, issue of SUPERVISORY 
MANAGEMENT. 


PERCEPTIVE MANAGEMENT AND SUPERVISION. By Harry W. 
Hepner. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1961. 528 
pages. $10.00. Arranged in textbook style, this book covers aspects 
of management of interest to managers of all levels. A discussion 
of behavioral studies brings out important findings about employee 
output, participation, and teamwork. Other topics: relations with 
individuals, management functions, and individual growth—and 
the — s influence in each area. 


Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Basic publications for supervisors. . . 


- LEADERSHIP ON THE JOB: 


Guides to Good Supervision 


AMA's basic handbook for all who supervise 
others. A practical guide reflecting the latest tech- 
niques of leadership, communication, and human 
relations, LEADERSHIP ON THE Jos brings together 
selected articles from Supervisory Management. 
Over 40 chapters on communication, personnel 
selection and development, employee attitudes, 
union-management relations, special personnel 
problems, ‘etc., have been edited by the staff of 
Supervisory Management to provide a useful hand- 
book for supervisory development. Quantity dis- 
counts available. 


$6.00 (AMA members: $4.00) 


LEADERSHIP 
ON THE 
JOB 


SEPERS 


gripes 


EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION 
ON THE JOB 


Now reprinted in a new format, this comprehen- 
sive handbook offers workable solutions to prob- 
lems ‘of employee communication. Designed to 
give all managers a real understanding of on-the- 
job communication, the book shows how to con- - 
duct effective meetings and conferences, how to 
deal with rumors, grievances, and complaints, how 
to. counsel on job performance, etc. Every aspect 
of employee communication is discussed in specific 
and realistic terms, and practical ways of insuring 
better communication are stressed in every. chap- 
ter. Fourth printing. 


$5.50 (AMA members: $4.50) 


Order from DEPARTMENT SJ, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 1515 Broadway, New 
York 36, New York. : 


AMA will pay normal postage and handling charges on all orders accompanied by check or money 
order. Orders under $5.00 should be accompanied by remittance. Orders of $5.00 or more, unless 
accompanied by remittance, will be billed for postage and handling charges. Add 3% sales tax for 
orders to be delivered in New York City. | 


from AMA‘s Management Bookshelf 
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